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the reading of it, I think it is fair to say that Canny avoids the mind-bending levels of 
abstraction that often vitiate much of the New British History — or, rather, make (much 
of) it incomprehensible to neophytes. 

Michael Questier 
Queen Mary College, University of London 



Civilising Subjects: Colony and Metropole in the English Imagination, 1830- 

1867. By Catherine Hall. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2002. Pp. xi + 556. $79.00 (clofh); $29.00 

(paper). 

Catherine Hall begins her book by recounting her own Baptist childhood in Kettering, 
not far from the city of Birmingham, and her subsequent discovery of another Kettering 
in Jamaica. The link was the space of empire in which dissenting missionaries of the 
nineteenth Century operated. Kettering, England, was where the Baptist Missionary 
Society was founded in 1792, and Kettering, Jamaica, was named to honor the society 
whose missionaries played a key role in combating slavery and then in defending the 
ex-slaves against charges that they were unworthy of the freedom bestowed on them. 
At stake in her book is the significance of being English, and Hall wishes to shake this 
concept of Englishness loose from the apparent fixity of a space called England and to 
show how Englishness was constructed in relation to empire and configured in terms 
of race and gender. 

If such arguments now have a somewhat familiär ring, it reflects the work of his- 
torians over the last decade or two — Catherine Hall prominent among them. Parts of 
Civilising Subjects, published in other forms, have already contributed to taking English 
history from a national to an imperial context. By now familiär as well, although 
perhaps more to students of the British Caribbean than of the British Isles themselves, 
is the argument that after 1840 the optimism that abolitionist missionaries had helped 
to instill about the possible incorporation of ex-slaves into an industrious, productive, 
pious society in the British West Indies gave way to declining abolitionist infiuence in 
England and division within missionary ranks over the possibility of uplifting the Af- 
rican race. Missionary attitudes all along were patronizing, but Hall brings out a crucial 
if uneven pattern: ex-slaves' lack of civilization was in the 1830s an argument for 
benevolent Intervention to convert them to Christianity and to teach them the virtues 
of hard work and proper conduct, but by the late 1860s their lack of civilization had 
become, for most influential Englishmen and some of the missionaries themselves, a 
rationale for their malignant exclusion from the body politic. 

The most thought-provoking parts of Hall's analysis come from the way she treats 
the empire as a Singular, if differentiated, unit of political and moral argument as much 
as a singular, if differentiated, unit of economic interaction. Birmingham supplied the 
entire empire with guns and ploughshares, and it consumed the sugar of Jamaica and 
the fine textiles of India. Its Citizens learned about and debated the empire in the 
growing arenas where a characteristic nineteenth-century public culture was being 
forged, encountering there a ränge of Information and opinion, from missionaries mov- 
ing back and forth from the field to travelers seeking to put the world into their own 
framework. For the antislavery vanguard clinging to the spirit of the 1830s, the virtue 
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of the British Empire was that every subject within it came under the rule of law, and 
every injustice in faraway Jamaica threatened the liberties in Birmingham. A mission- 
ary like William Knibb emphasized the universality of Christianity, while John Stuart 
Mill emphasized the potential for improvement in any human being. Some saw the 
potential for racial equality in a dimly perceived future — after generations of paternal 
guidance — but other missionaries based their case for equality on observations of the 
here and now and welcomed Jamaican blacks as small-scale property owners, as prop- 
agators of the faith, as voters, and as members of the Jamaican legislature. But for the 
abolitionists' opponents, most notoriously Thomas Carlyle and Anthony Trollope, the 
point was not the singularity of the empire but its differentiation into superior and 
inferior races of rulers and laborers. Both extremes located the source of imperial virtue 
in England, in which the development of "civilization" had reached its apogee, and 
which brought together the empire' s disparate parts. But one side saw the metropole's 
role as raising the lowest to the highest level and the other saw its role as solidifying 
the distinctions. 

The most notable achievement of Hall's book lies not so much in elucidating what 
the subtitle calls "the English imagination" but rather in showing the depth of debate 
within the space of empire. The debate over Governor Eyre's brutal repression of a 
revolt by black ex-slaves in 1865, in which one side emphasized the moral duties of a 
government toward all people of the empire and the other emphasized the moral failings 
of the rebels and hence the need for distinct forms of power over different races, begins 
and ends the book. Hall's most profound insight comes near the middle, as she argues 
that "representations of racial difference . . . operated within a field which was contin- 
ually being reworked. There were always different voices, sometimes juxtaposed. Ra- 
cial representation . . . was not a closed System, rather it operated in relation with 
historical events, playing a part in the Constitution of meaning in those events, but also 
being reconstituted in these moments. . . . At moments, in certain conjunctures, partic- 
ular representations won wide enough consent to become hegemonic and legitimate 
political consequences. But these binaries were just as continuously being dissolved" 
(p. 276). In the conjuncture of the 1860s, she shows, the failing sugar plantation econ- 
omy of Jamaica, the occasionally violent conflicts over land, and the selective response 
of Afro-Jamaicans to missionary efforts to fit them into their notions of Christian 
brotherhood and Christian patriarchy could be read — by those least friendly to the 
emancipation project — as evidence of the failings of the black race. Most missionaries 
struggled to maintain the momentum of emancipation and conversion, but some saw 
their own failures as evidence of the inferiority of blacks. In the end, this reading of 
West Indian history as degeneration enabled another kind of liberatory movement, one 
asserting the rights to citizenship of the white, male Englishman to crystalize against 
the foil of the degraded, feminized ex-slave. Hall's book ends with the reform bill of 
1867, which fostered the incorporation of that white, male Englishman into the body 
politic even as it marked the widened gulf between him and those in the empire who 
were different from him. 

History, of course, did not stop then, and the very connections among parts of the 
empire that Hall elucidates meant that this particular way of claiming rights would not 
remain in its Container forever. Hall is not entirely consistent in her argument about 
the instability of colonial ideologies, sometimes (as in the passage above) emphasizing 
the multisided contestation and the instability of racial ideologies, occasionally (p. 436) 
belittling the differences on the ground that all participants in these debates thought in 
terms of racial inequality, whether inherent or subject to change. But in laying out with 
such care and detail the arguments about race and their relationship to political and 
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economic processes, Hall sets a model for historical analysis that could be extended in 
both time and space and could encompass an even wider ränge of connections between 
race and empire: the "imperialism of free trade" that extended English economic power 
without the need to ask very much about the ethics of rule or the capacities of the ruled, 
a racist anti-imperialism (hinted at here) that preferred the development of the "white" 
empire to incorporating more nonwhites as subjects, and the antislavery imperialism 
that many missionaries came to support in Africa, with the goal of saving Africans 
from each other and bringing them the benefits of Christianity. Meanwhile, Hall's focus 
on a group of dissenting missionaries and their rivals for English public opinion be- 
tween 1830 and 1867 can be admired for its extensive research, the clarity with which 
ongoing debates are elucidated, its insistence on understanding ideas in context, and 
above all for the tone of passionate engagement with which she approaches questions 
that preoccupied the men and women of this era and resonated long afterward through- 
out the British Empire. 

Frederick Cooper 
New York University 



For Home, Country, and Race: Constructing Gender, Class, and Englishness in 
the Elementary School, 1880-1914. By Stephen Heathorn. Studies in Gender 
and History. Edited by Franca lacovetta and Karen Dubinsky. 

Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2000. Pp. xii + 300. $50.00. 

Although Britain became the world' s first industrial nation, it was far from the first to 
make basic education compulsory. Indeed, nonsectarian elementary schooling gained 
State sanction only in 1870, and effective enforcement of school attendance did not 
follow for another decade. Once the objections to secular Instruction were overcome, 
however, the building of a universal System of primary education proceeded rapidly, 
especially in England and Wales. By 1900, an estimated 72.1 percent of English and 
Welsh children between the ages of five and twelve sat in a classroom on an average 
weekday. How these boys and girls learned "to understand themselves as part of a 
social whole" (p. x) — that is, how working-class children digested a nationalist diet — 
is the focus of Stephen Heathorn' s For Home, Country, and Race. 

This carefully researched book concentrates on the historical moment when imperial 
rivalries abroad and pseudoscientific accounts of human difference at home gave special 
resonance to issues of race and nation. Heathorn argues, with welcome clarity, that the 
dissemination of a "nationalist culture" to schoolchildren was the self-appointed task 
not only of political conservatives but also of "the liberal mainstream of late-Victorian 
and Edwardian educationalists" (p. 7). This is an important if often overlooked point. 
For Heathorn views school-based nationalist narratives as phenomena considerably 
more pervasive than the sort of saber-rattling rhetoric that has dominated recent ac- 
counts of imperial Propaganda. Similarly, the author casts a critical eye on the instruc- 
tional materials used to naturalize supposedly "English" values within a broader "Brit- 
ish" national identity. Rather than decoding comparatively scarce textbooks for 
evidence of what elementary pupils were studying, Heathorn concentrates on the 
cheaper and ubiquitous "readers" in history, geography, and English literature. These 
schoolbooks for the masses were produced (mostly by university-educated men) both 
to hone reading skills and to impart "useful" Information to their young audiences. 



